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History of Plymouth Plantation. 1620-1647. By William Bradford. Iri 
two volumes. The Massachusetts Historical Society, 1912. 

This is the fifth edition of this highly valuable work, and we are 
told in the preface that the text is here printed in its entirety for the 
first time. It is a magnificent publication, and reflects the highest credit 
on all concerned in it. 

The Descendants of Captain Thomas Carter. Thomas Carter, of "Bar- 
ford," Lancaster County, Virginia. By Joseph Lyon Miller, M. D., 
Thomas, West Virginia. 

The first account of this family by Dr. Miller appeared I . the 
Quarterly, Vols. XVII., 275; XVIIL, 47-58, 89-103, 235-251; XIX., 
1 16-137, 184-194; XX., 173-186. It proved that there existed, side by 
side with the Carters of Corotoman, a numerous family ' of Carters, 
descended from a Captain Thomas Carter, eminently respectable for 
their marriage connections and offices held by them. Through this publi- 
cation, the subject nas been elaborated by Dr. Miller into a very hand- 
some book, which is undoubtedly a most valuable addition to the 
genealogical and biographical works known to the public. 

Cease Firing. By Mary Johnston, with illustrations by N. C. Wythe, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, Boston and New York. 1912. 

This is the sequel to Miss Johnston's "Long Roll," in which she 
so interestingly described the personality of Stonewall Jackson. It is 
possible that in this new book she has attained to a closer conception of 
her two military heroes, Joseph E. Johnston and Robert E. Lee. Great 
as they both were, their moral and military motives had nothing con- 
tradictory about them, and can be readily described. But with Jackson 
it was different. Equally a master of the military art, Jackson was at 
one moment the quiet unobtrusive gentleman, with peculiarities of ways 
and action prompting some light remark on the part of those who saw 
!him, and the next he was a god of war, riding the whirlwind and 
directing t'he storm. Religious, humane and gentle 1 under the usual way 
of life; in t'he crisis of action he saw only what success demanded, 
became the unyielding disciplinarian, and spared neither himself nor 
his soldiers. As in the former work, a pretty love-story runs through 
her pages, but its course meanders through an environment of battle 
and death, and fire and thunder. 

The narrative begins in December, 1862, with the march in tha 
driving rain of a detachment of Confederate troops v to Vidalia, and 
closes with the fatal retreat to Appomattox fin April, 1865. And (in 
the interval, we are told of Vicksburg and Chickamauga and Gettys- 
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burg and Richmond in the struggle of contending armies, as only Miss 
Johnston can tell the story. 

Genealogy of the Baskerviile Family and- Some Allied Families, Includ- 
ing the English Descent, from 1266 A. D. By Patrick Hamilton 
Baskerviile, Richmond, Va. : William Ellis Jones Sons, (Inc.). 
1912. 

This is another successful attempt to connect a well known Vir- 
ginia family with a splendid English heritage. Like most Virginians, 
the Virginia representatives of the Baskervilles had cared little for 
ancestry. They were content to feel that they were gentlemen. Twenty 
years ago few persons knew anything of John Baskerviile, the Virginia 
emigrant. A few years later more attention was directed to him. The 
student of history, passing over the York County books, found that he 
was clerk of York County, and the thought immediately occurred, as in 
ease of the other early names, that the establishment of his English 
ancestry would furnish a test by which to judge of the character of the 
Virginia settlers in general. Then the rise of the numerous patriotic 
orders in America stirred up the general study of pedigrees. Here is a 
sample of the result — a full and careful history of the Baskervilles and 
the establishment of a direct and honorable lineage of seventy-two gen- 
erations through unbroken male descent from father to son ! The book 
has not only a great family interest, but a historic interest, and the 
compiler of the work is to be congratulated upon the result of his labors, 
which have been great. 

The Monroe Doctrine. By T. B. Edgington, A. M., LL.D., of the Bar 
of Memphis. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1905. 

The Editor is grateful to Mr. Edgington for a copy of this instruc- 
tive and interesting work on the bold doctrine known as the "Monroe 
Doctrine," put forward by James Monroe in his celebrated message in 
1823, when the United States was yet a feeble power. In spite of 
having been disavowed by many prominent statesmen in Congress, and 
declared as only applicable to the condition of things at the time when 
there was danger from the formidable so-called "Holy Alliance," this 
doctrine has grown constantly in public favor till it has taken its place 
in party platforms. Mr. Edgington, therefore, thinks it comparatively 
unimportant whether the language of the message first originated with 
James Monroe, or John Quincy Adams, as sometimes suggested. It 
set forth, as a matter of fact, the unwritten constitution of the govern- 
ment, which was founded in 1776, and long before 1823 it found partial 
expression in the state papers of Presidents Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison. 



